CHAPTER 


SEA AND OCEAN TRAVEL. 

The landsman who has never been on a sea-voyage 
looks with more or less hesitation at the prospect of mak¬ 
ing one. His thoughts are occupied with what he has 
heard or read of the perils of the great deep, and he re¬ 
gards with a feeling akin to veneration the bronzed sailor 
who has plowed every ocean on the globe, and tasted the 
delights of every climate. He questions his friends who 
have been to sea before him, and from their varied experi¬ 
ence lays up a store of knowledge more or less useful. He 
wonders how he will enjoy sailing over the blue waters, 
how the spectacle will impress him, and more than all else 
he wonders whether or no he will be sea-sick. He busies 
himself with procuring a suitable outfit for his nautical 
journeys, and in nine cases out of ten selects a quantity of 
articles he never uses, and which it is not always easy to 
give away. 

Before the days of steamships a sea voyage was an 
affair of considerable moment, as it implied an uncertain 
period on the waters, and the passenger was obliged to 
take along a good many articles of necessity or comfort, 
or go without them altogether. Nowadays the principal 
preparation is to secure your place and pay for your 
ticket, and, unless you are very eccentric in your wishes 
and desires, you will find everything you want to eat or 
drink on board the ship that is to carry you. In selecting 
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your place, if you are inexperienced in sea travel, try and 
get as near the middle of the ship as you possibly can, 
and if you are forward of “ amidships ” you are better off 
than if the same distance “ aft.” In the middle of the ship 
there is less motion than elsewhere in a pitching sea, and 
the further you can get from the screw the less do you 
feel the jarring of the machinery. The rolling is the 
same all over the craft, and there is no position that will 
rid you of it. Several devices in the Shape of swinging- 
berths have been tried, for the benefit of persons with 
tender heads and stomachs, and some of them have been 
quite successful in smoothing the rough ways of the 
ocean, but the steamship companies have been slow to 
adopt them, and the old salts do not regard them with a 
friendly eye. 

Close all your business and have everything ready the 
day before your departure. It is better to sit around and 
be idle for a few hours than to have the worry of a lot of 
things that have been deferred till the last. 

If you are going on a long voyage bysailing ship and 
expect to pass through the torrid and both temperate 
zones, you should provide yourself with thick and thin 
clothing suitable to all latitudes. If you are a society man 
of course you will carry your dress suit and a goodly stock 
of fine linen to match, but if you are “ roughing it,” and 
have no letters of introduction nor social designs, the 
dress suit will be superfluous. Take three or four suits 
of linen for wearing on shore in hot countries, a medium 
suit of woolen for temperate lands and a thick suit of the 
same material for high latitudes north or south. The 
roughest clothing procurable is what you need for wear¬ 
ing on shipboard, thin for the torrid zone and thicker for 
the temperate. Woolen or “hickory” shirts are the 
proper things for sea wear, and the only occasion when 
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you need a white shirt is when you go on shore. Your 
own judgment must be your guide as to the proper supply 
of collars, handkerchiefs, and the like; don’t forget to be 
well provided with underclothing, and remember that wool 
is a much safer article to wear against the skin than cot¬ 
ton or linen. Take plenty of woolen undershirts of the 
lightest texture for hot climates, and of course you will 
have thick ones for the cold regions. An umbrella and a 
cane are desirable for protection against sun and rain, or 
dogs and beggars, when going on shore. A sun hat, or 
sola topee , as it is called in India, is desirable in the 
tropics, but there is no need of taking it along at the 
start. It can be bought in the first tropical port you visit, 
and will be found there at a lower price than where it is 
not in regular use. 

If you are going to China or India from an American 
port you need take only enough shore clothing to last you 
till you arrive there, as the tailors in those countries can 
outfit you very expeditiously, and at lower'prices than you 
have at home. Of course you should have something to 
wear during the day or two it will require them to make 
up the goods after taking yoifr measure. They will not 
give you a very snug fit, and quite possibly your garments 
may look as if they had been made on another man’s 
measure, but if they are comfortable and succeed in touch¬ 
ing you here and there they are about all you can expect. 
The Chinese tailor generally suggests “no fittee no 
takee ” when he measures you, but his ideas of a fit are 
different from those of the fashionable clothiers of New 
York and London. 

If you carry gloves through the tropics be sure to wrap 
them well in oiled silk before starting. It is well to 
observe this rule with gloves on all sea voyages, as the 
marine atmosphere is very injurious to them. 
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If you are a smoker carry your own cigars and tobacco. 
Fine cigars should be put up in tin or glass, as they are 
apt to suffer from the sea air; it is the opinion of many 
travelers that it is not worth the trouble to carry good 
cigars on an ocean voyage, as they are quickly spoiled, and 
soon taste no better than common ones. A fine cigar 
may be desirable after each meal, but for other times and 
for “ smoking between smokes ” an ordinary one is just as 
well. The author has tried all kinds of cigars at sea, and 
gives his verdict in favor of the manilla cigar of the 
quality called “seconds (understand that the manilla 
cheroot is not intended, but only the cigar). Seconds are 
‘preferable to firsts, as they are lighter in size and quality ; 
the firsts make a very fair after-dinner cigar, and in the 
Far East many persons prefer them to choice Havanas. 
If you smoke a pipe be sure and have a supply of pipes 
with perforated covers for use on deck when the wind is 
blowing. 

For the trans-Atlantic voyage, between America and 
Europe, there is very little need of preparation, beyond 
getting your ticket and putting affairs in shape for your 
absence. Take plenty of thick underclothing, your rough¬ 
est suit of clothes for wearing on the voyage, the roughest 
and heaviest overcoat that you possess for wet weather, 
and an equally rough rug or other wrap for keeping you 
warm on deck when the north wind blows merrily. If 
you are of a sedentary habit buy a steamer chair, and 
when you buy it make up your mind that you will occupy 
it when you want to. A great number of people who say 
they “don’t want the bother of a chair,” or “didn’t think 
to get one,” arc in the habit of helping themselves to the 
chairs of others without the least compunction of con¬ 
science and without caring a straw as to the desires of the 
owners for their property. Women are worse offenders 
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than men in this matter, and the young and pretty are 
worse than the older and plainer. If you have a stony 
heart you will turn an intruder out of your chair without 
ceremony, whatever the age or sex, but if you cannot 
muster the courage to do so your best plan is to send the 
deck steward to bring the chair, and while he is getting it 
you can remain quietly out of sight. When you buy the 
chair have it marked with your name or initials, so that it 
can be easily distinguished from others of the same shape 
and color. 

You are expected to come to the dinner-table in a black 
coat on nfest of the steamship lines. The rule is not 
imperative, however, but it is well to comply with it, as 
you will encounter many people whose notions about 
dressing for dinner are rigid, and, besides, the half hour 
spent in arranging the toilet before the bell calls you to 
the table is a variation of the monotony of the voyage. 

Everything needed for the voyage may be contained in 
a valise or “ steamer trunk,” with a toilet satchel, and all 
heavy luggage should be sent below at the dock. A 
steamer trunk is designed to be stowed under the berth 
out of the way; its proper dimensions are 30 inches long, 
15 or 16 wide, and 12 high. Its length or width may be 
greater, but its height should not exceed 12 or at most 13 
inches, or it will be often found too large for the space 
where it is intended to go. 

An old valise or sack should be taken along for con¬ 
taining the rough sea-clothing which may be left with the 
steamer-chair at the company’s office in Liverpool or 
whatever port the passenger may land at. There they 
remain till his return, in a storeroom specially provided 
for them. They should be properly marked, so that the 
storekeeper will have no difficulty in selecting them when 
wanted. 
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The servants who wait upon you will expect a reward 
for their attentions, and you will be flying in the face of a 
long-established custom if you fail to give it. On the 
English steamersJialf _g_sove^eign (ten shillingsJE nglish ) 
is the proper fee for the room-s teward, on the voyage 
either way, and the same to the table-steward. You will 
not diminish the attention upon you if you say to these 
men at starting that you will remember each of them with 
a ten-shilling piece, provided you are satisfied with them; 
they know what to expect and will act accordingly. On 
the French and German steamers a ten-franc piece is the 
usual fee to each of the servants above menti<aned. The 
“ boots ” expects a fivfr-shilling or a five-franc jfiece, 
according as the steamer is English or French, provided 
he polishes your boots during the voyage, and the man in 
charge of the bath comes along for a similar amount if 
you make regular use of his services. If you frequent 
the smoking-room the steward in charge of it expects to 
be remembered with a half crown, and a similar coin will 
not be refused by the deck-steward who looks after your 
chair. None of these fees should be paid until the last 
c!ay~of the voyage and the service of the men has ended. 
It often happens that the room-steward is very attentive 
through the voyage and in every way satisfactory; he 
answers your bell promptly and you consider him a model 
servant, but if you give him his fee before he has carried 
your impedimenta on deck it is quite possible that you 
will carry them yourself or hire another man to do it. 
His interest in you has ceased and he is looking after 
somebody who hasn’t yet rewarded him. The same thing 
may happen with the table-steward, and he cannot hear 
your summons after he has been paid off, though before 
that event he was the very beau ideal of all you could 
wish. 
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It is always well to provide yourself with the money of 
the country you are going to, or with that of the nation¬ 
ality of the steamer. On an English ship, take ten pounds 
or so of English money, to cover all your fees and extras, 
and to have a supply on landing until a visit can be made 
to the banker. On the French steamers, take a propor¬ 
tionate amount in francs, and on the German steamers, a 
supply of marks will be quite in order. You can get this 
cash at a money-changer’s without as much trouble as you 
will have in case you find no one on the steamer to make 
change for you, and the discount will be less. 

The perils of the transatlantic voyage are now practi¬ 
cally reduced to the dangers resulting from fog on and 
near the banks of Newfoundland. The ships performing 
the service of the best of the lines are built so strong that 
no wind to which the North Atlantic is accustomed can 
injure them, and the captains are men of experience and 
ability. But the fog is an evil which will not disappear at 
our bidding ; the most intelligent commander is helpless 
in the fog, and he cannot be sure at any moment that he is 
not rushing to destruction upon a pitiless iceberg, or 
dashing forward to collide with another ship, in which one 
or both of the unlucky vessels may be lost. The ice is 
probably the greater of the dangers, as the steamers give 
warning of their presence to each other by the sound of 
whistles or fog-horns, and of late years there has been an 
attempt to establish steam lanes across the Atlantic, so 
that steamers going eastward should be several miles from 
the track of those that are westward-bound. The iceberg 
hangs out no lights and blows no whistle, and the first 
warning the captain can have of its presence is when its 
white outline looms through the fog less than a ship’s 
length ahead. Many a steamer has had a narrow escape 
from destruction, and not a few have been lost by encoun- 
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ters with the ice. Of those that have never been heard 
from it is conjectured that the majority were lost by col¬ 
lisions with the ice, as in most instances it was abundant 
at the time of their disappearance. 

The ingenuity of man has been taxed to avert the dan¬ 
gers from the ice and fog, but thus far comparatively little 
has been accomplished. At times the density of the fog 
is so great that the eye cannot penetrate it more than 
twenty yards; experiments have been made with the elec, 
trie light, but the result has not been favorable to its gen¬ 
eral adoption. A careful observation of the thermometer 
will sometimes show the proximity of a berg, as the melt¬ 
ing ice causes a fall in the temperature of the water, fre¬ 
quently amounting to ten or twelve degrees, and some¬ 
times there will be a chilly blast of air, that says very 
plainly there is ice in the vicinity. The early summer 
months are the most dangerous on the score of ice, but 
the bergs abound till late in autumn; they come from the 
west coast of Greenland, where they are broken off from 
the immense glaciers that flow down from the interior and 
push out into the sea. The great polar current carries 
them southward, past Labrador and Newfoundland, till 
they are thrown into the warm waters of the Gulf-stream 
and there melted away. They rarely go further south than 
to the fortieth parallel, but are sometimes drifted as far east 
as the Azores. 

By taking a course that will carry them to the south of 
the Grand Banks the steamers might avoid the fog and its 
consequent dangers; some of them do so, and others ad¬ 
vertise that they will. After they get at sea the mind of 
the captain sometimes undergoes a change, and the ship 
is headed so that she passes near Cape Race. The more 
to the south a ship is kept the longer will be her course, 
and in these days of keen competition to make the short- 
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est passages the temptation is great to run away to the 
northward as far as possible. The author was once a 
passenger on a steamer that laid her course within fifty 
miles of Cape Race, although he had been assured at the 
office of the company that she would “ take an extreme 
southerly course,” and the promise to do so had been in¬ 
serted in the advertisements. A passenger ventured to 
say as much to one of the officers and to ask if the mana¬ 
gers of the company had not ordered the southerly route. 
“ The captain commands here,” was the reply, “ and the 
managers have nothing to do with his course; he can run 
wherever he pleases, and trust to Providence for the re¬ 
sult.” 

It is to be hoped that the great companies will some 
day make an agreement, and keep it, that they will all 
take the southerly course and make an end of a competi¬ 
tion that is dangerous in a certain degree. They would 
be greatly aided to such an arrangement if the American 
government would withdraw its offer to give the carrying 
of the mails to the company making the shortest average 
of passages across the Atlantic. Public opinion might 
also do something in this way, but, unfortunately, public 
opinion happens to be in favor of the most rapid transit, 
and looks upon safety as a minor consideration. When¬ 
ever the majority of travelers shall think more of the 
pleasure of staying longer on the earth than of going over 
its surface at the greatest speed there will be a move in 
the right direction. 

But do not disturb yourself with unpleasant thoughts of 
what may happen in the fog. Remember, rather, that of 
the thousands of voyages that have been made across the 
Atlantic only a few dozens have been unfortunate, and of 
all the steamers that have plowed these wafers only the 
President . City of Glasgow , Pacific, Tempest , United King- 
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dom t City of Boston , and Ismailia —seven in all—are un¬ 
heard from. The chances are thousands to one in your 
favor, and if this does not satisfy you, try and recall the 
philosophy of the man who said it was none of his busi¬ 
ness whether the ship was in danger, as he had paid his 
fare to the company and they were under obligations to 
carry him safely to the other side. If the wind rises to a 
gale, don’t worry in the least, and if you have any doubt 
about the matter ask your room-steward what the appear¬ 
ances of things are to a sea-faring man like himself. Quite 
possibly his answer may be in the substance, if not in the 
words, of the mariner’s song:— 

“A strong nor’-wester’s blowing, Bill; 

Hark ! don’t ye hear it roar now 1 
Lord help ’em, how I pities them 

Unhappy folks on shore now ! ’* 

When a steamer is in a rough sea, especially if she is 
lightly laden, the screw is frequently out of water for sev¬ 
eral seconds at a time. Relieved from the resistance of 
the water, the screw whirls with the rapidity of lightning 
and gives the stern of the ship a very lively shaking. This 
is called “ racing,” and it is anything but pleasant, but 
there is a cpmforting assurance when you hear it that 
everything is all right and the machinery in order. When¬ 
ever you hear the racing of the screw in rough weather 
you will hear a welcome sound. If a wave seems to hit 
the ship a staggering blow, and send her half over, do not 
listen for a commotion and spring from your berth, but 
bend your ears to catch the sound of the engine, and when 
you hear its “ choog! choog! ” you may make yourself 
easy. In rough weather or in smooth, the first thing to 
listen for on awaking is the engine, and when you hear its 
steady breathing and feel its great heart pulsating, as if 
it were the vital force of an animate being, you may turn 
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and sleep again, satisfied that the ship which carries you 
“ walks the water like a thing of life ” and is bearing you 
safely onward to your destination. 

Inventors have busied themselves to devise something 
that should put a stop to the racing of the screw, with its 
liability to derange the machinery and its certainty of dis¬ 
turbing the nerves of excitable passengers. Several plans 
have been tried, but, up to the date of writing this vol¬ 
ume, none of them have proved successful. Somebody 
will doubtless accomplish the desired result before the end 
of another decade, and when this is done he should give at¬ 
tention to the jar caused by the machinery. It is hardly 
reasonable to expect that a fast steamer will ever go over 
the water with the steadiness of a sailing-ship, and with 
no perceptible jarring, but so much has been done in the 
last twenty-five years in smoothing the ways of the ocean, 
and the vessels that plow it, that the scheme here sug¬ 
gested is by no means impossible. 

While sitting on deck some afternoon you may be at 
a loss for a subject to think about. Busy yourself with 
imagining what will be the style, model, speed, and pro¬ 
pelling force of the transatlantic ship of twenty, fifty, a 
hundred, and five hundred years hence ! Here is enough 
to occupy you for many hours, and perhaps you may de¬ 
vise something that will benefit the human race, and, also, 
not the least consideration, put money in your pocket. 



CHAPTER V. 

SEA-SICKNESS AND HOW TO AVOID IT. 

We come now to the momentous question of mal de mer. 
It is a question that has puzzled the scientific men of all 
ages since the departure of the Argonauts in search of the 
Golden Fleece on the first ship that ever sailed the sea, 
and, from present appearances, it will continue to be a 
puzzle as long as the waves of the ocean continue to roll. 
By some it is claimed to be a nervous disturbance, others 
contend that it is purely a stomachic affair and the nerves 
have nothing to do with it, and there are others wjio argue 
that the brain is the seat of the disorder and disturbs 
the stomach by sympathetic action. There are wise men 
who charge sea-sickness to the spleen, the liver, or other 
internal organs, and it is not impossible that we may yet 
hear of a savant who attributes it to corns on the toes. 
Sea-sickness is a mystery, and the more we study it the 
more are we at sea as to its exact operation. 

Some people, who are bundles of nerves, are not 
affected by the motion of a ship, while others, who are 
nerveless as a paper-weight, are disturbed with the least 
movement. Weak stomachs escape while strong ones are 
upset, and there seems to be no rule that can be laid down 
with exactness or anything that approaches it. But on 
one point there can be no two opinions, that sea-sickness 
is a most disagreeable malady, even in its mildest form, 
and that any means of relieving it, or even of mitigating 
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it in a small degree, will be hailed with delight by all who 
suffer from it. It will also be a boon to those who are 
never sea-sick, as it will relieve them from a companion¬ 
ship that is not always the most agreeable in the world. 

For some persons there is no escape, and they will be 
prostrate in their berths during the whole voyage of the 
ship, or just able to get around. But, in the majority of 
cases, sea-sickness may be wholly prevented by a free use 
of cathartics or anti-bilious remedies a day or two before 
departure on a voyage. In America, the pills of Ayer, 
Brandreth, or Wright will serve the purpose ; in England, 
the famous “Cockle’s pills,” and in France the Pilules 
Duhaut. The relaxation of the system should be sus¬ 
tained during the voyage by the same means or by the use 
of Seidlitz powders, or similar effervescent substances; 
this simple precaution will save most persons from being 
disturbed by sea-sickness, no matter how wildly the ship 
may toss, provided they combine with it an abundance of 
air and exercise. As before stated, there is no relief 
known at present for the other fourth of humanity, except 
to stay at home. 

Dr. Fordyce Barker, an eminent physician who has made 
a careful study of sea-sickness, opposes the previous use 
of cathartics, and advises that a hearty meal be eaten a 
short time before going on board. Those who are subject 
to sea-sickness he enjoins to undress and go to bed before 
the vessel moves from her dock or anchorage. He says 
they should eat regularly and heartily without raising the 
head for at least one or two days, and in this way they 
will accustom the digestive organs to the performance of 
their functions. He advises the use of laxative pills the 
first night out and, if necessary, during the entire voyage. 
The following is his prescription:— 
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LAXATIVE PILLS. 

I£. Pulv. Rhei. (Turk.), 3 ss. 

Ext. Hyoscyami, 3 j. 

Pulv. Aloes Soc., 

Sapo Cast., aa gr. xv. 

Ext. Nux Vomicae Alchoh., gr. x. 

Podophyllin p., gr. v. 

Ipecac., gr. ij. 

M. ft. pil, (argent) No. 20. 

S. Dose—one, two, or three. 

Where there is a tendency to diarrhoea, which some¬ 
times happens at sea, he recommends the following, and 
he also advises the traveler to carry it in his journeys over 
the Continent to counteract the effects that occasionally 
come from drinking bad water. The dose is, for an adult. 


I£. Tinct. Camphorae, 3 vj. 

Tinct. Capsici, 3 ij. 

Spts. Lavendul. Comp., 

Tinct. Opii, aa J ss. 

Syr. Simp., § ij. 


M. S. A small teaspoonful in a wineglass of water 
after each movement. 

Dr. Barker says that in cases where the victim has suf¬ 
fered several days from sea-sickness, with constant nausea, 
nervous depression, and sleeplessness, he has found great 
benefit in the use of bromide of potassium. The pow¬ 
ders are to be taken in a half-tumbler of plain soda-water, 
and, if this cannot be obtained, in cold water sweetened 
with sugar. It is to be sipped slowly, so that the stomach 
may be persuaded to retain and absorb it. The powders 
should be kept in a wide-mouthed vial, or in a tin box, so 
as to protect them from the effects of the sea-air. The 
following is the prescription : 
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. Potass. Bromide, § j. 

Div. in Chart No. 20. 

S. One, two, or three times a day. 

He also recommends a person about making a sea-voy¬ 
age to take a supply of “ mustard leaves,” which can be 
had at the druggist’s. They are useful in allaying the 
nausea and vomiting by getting up a counter irritation, 
and should be applied over the pit of the stomach. 

Many individuals, especially those inclined to corpulen¬ 
cy, find relief in wearing a tight belt around the waist. 
This is so well understood that some of the makers of 
surgical appliances advertise “ belts for sea-sickness ” as 
part of their stock in trade. Some persons recommend a 
tight-fitting undergarment of strong silk, but, in order to 
be of use, it must be altogether too close for comfort, and 
the wearer is quite likely to say that he considers it the 
greater of the evils. 

A recumbent position is better than the erect one when 
a traveler is suffering from the nautical disturbance, and, 
in most cases, he is too weak to take any other. It is bet¬ 
ter to lie flat on the back than in any other way, and there 
are many persons who are well when 'thus lying down, but 
become ill the minute they attempt to rise. A friend of 
the writer belongs to this category. His mode of taking 
his meals when at sea is to lie flat on his sofa, while the 
steward cuts his meat into small pieces and gets every¬ 
thing ready. At a given signal the sufferer rises to a sit¬ 
ting posture, and swallows a few mouthfuls as rapidly as 
possible. Then he drops back, rests a few minutes, and 
repeats the feeding operation. In half a dozen perform¬ 
ances of this sort he will take in a creditable dinner; as 
long as he remains on his back his digestion goes on all 
right, but he cannot be five minutes on his feet without a 
return of nausea. 
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A round of heavy dinners and champagne suppers be¬ 
fore starting is not a good preparation for a sea-voyage, 
neither is a “ send-off ” on board, with farewell glasses of 
inspiriting liquids. Many a man has suffered at sea from- 
too much conviviality before his departure. 

The sufferer on the water is not charmed with the men¬ 
tion of the table, and even the greatest delicacies fail to 
arouse his appetite. Give him anything he wants, it wont 
make much difference, though it is well, perhaps, to deter 
him from ham and eggs, chicken or lobster salads, and 
anything, in fact, that contains grease or oil. Tea and 
toast are the great articles of diet for the sea-sick, and 
they may be safely trusted with baked apples, and with 
nearly all kinds of fruit. A cracker or an Albert biscuit 
will sometimes have charms when nothing else can be 
swallowed, and when the victim is convalescent he feels 
as though a pickle would do him good. Lemonade is 
admissible and soda-water is a safe beverage ; brandy and 
soda may be ordered by those who do not shine as mem¬ 
bers of a temperance society, but it should be taken with 
caution and the doses must not be repeated too frequently. 
All drinks that contain carbonic-acid gas are beneficial, 
and many persons find relief in occasional small allow¬ 
ances of champagne. Those who intend to put any 
reliance on this wine during sea-sickness should equip 
themselves with a “ champagne tap ” before starting; they 
can then draw what they desire from a bottle and keep 
the rest without fear that it will become stale through loss 
of gas. 

Hartshorn, cologne, and other substances intended for 
inhalation are all good at this time, partly because of their 
effects on their lungs and partly by the distraction of 
taking them. A volatile article used with great success in 
sea-sickness is the nitrite of amyl; it is prepared in the 
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form of a pearl with a thin shell of glass around it so as 
to prevent its evaporation. Any reputable druggist can 
procure it, and with the pearls it is desirable to have a 
tube for crushing them and liberating the liquid. In the 
absence of the tube they may be crushed in the handker¬ 
chief, but when taken in this way a large part of the effect 
is lost. 

Always go on deck when you are able to do so, even if 
you are carried up by your friends or the stewards and 
deposited in your chair like an armful of wet clothing. 
\\*tap yourself well against the cold, and on the first 
instant of chillness get more covering or go below. 
Whenever you feel the impulse to feed the fishes in the 
early stages of a fit of sea-sickness always go to the lee 
side of the ship (the one the wind blows from) and never 
to windward. By so doing you will save a considerable 
amount of damage to your clothing, and also to that of any 
who may be near you. 

Many persons will tell you that it is an excellent thing 
to be sea-sick, as you are so much better for it afterwards. 
If you are a sufferer you will do well to accept their state¬ 
ments as entirely correct, since you are thereby consoled 
and soothed, and the malady doesn’t care what you think 
about it, one way or the other. 

And now comes a bit of advice which might have been 
given at the opening of this dissertation on the discom¬ 
forts of the heaving deep, but has been reserved to the 
end in the hope that it will leave a lasting impression. 
When the ship casts loose from the dock, or lifts her 
anchor and gets under way, you should think of anything 
and everything except sea-sickness, and if any one starts 
the topic in your hearing leave him and walk away, or 
ask him to change the subject. If you cannot be thus 
abrupt, change it for him by starting a political discussion 
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or other agreeable wrangle; do anything rather than allow 
a continuation of his remarks. Many a man and many a 
woman has been talked into being sea-sick, or has medi¬ 
tated and wondered on the possibility of it till the malady 
has put in an appearance. We all know how much the 
mind dominates the body, how bad news takes away the 
appetite and good news increases it, and we have all heard 
how a well man was driven to his bed by the concentrated 
efforts of a dozen practical jokers wh6 separately informed 
him that he looked very pale and something must be the 
matter with him. Don’t talk or think of sea-sickneSs; 
you will know it fast enough when it comes, and till that 
time it is the wisest course to assume that you are to be 
the healthiest passenger on the ship. 



CHAPTER VI. 


SPECIAL ADVICE TO LADIES. 

For the following the author is indebted to a lady who 
has made several trans-Atlantic voyages, and is conse¬ 
quently familiar with the necessities and comforts of 
ocean travel: 

“ It is simply preposterous,” says a fashionable friend of 
mine, “ Here you are, going to sail for Europe in three 
days, to be gone three months, and you have nothing 
ready but that same old trunk, plastered all over with 
baggage labels, every color of the rainbow.” J'ai repondu, 
“C’est assezy mon ami.” If you wish to examine its con¬ 
tents I will show it you with great pleasure, and any one 
else who may desire to see how I “ stow away ” my 
traps can look on at the same time. But as the steamer¬ 
clothing, etc., will be the first to be used, I’ll show you the 
contents of this little fifteen-inch square box first. This I 
call my “ steamer-trunk.” It is not a steamer-trunk proper, 
but I find it much more convenient than a long flat one 
such as is used to go under the berth. This will stand on 
one side of the wash-stand in the state-room, where a 
camp-stool is generally found, and by placing a folded 
shawl on top it makes a permanent, comfortable, and 
firm seat, saves trouble of stooping and dragging it 
out, as is the case with an ordinary steamer-trunk, when 
you want to open it. The lid has a flat leather loop in 
the center for a handle and can be easily lifted when 
closed. There is a small tray inside which I use as a 
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“ catch-all,” and there is plenty of room under the tray 
for all the clean linen I shall require on the voyage. This 
and my dressing-bag, with one shawl-strap, is all the bag¬ 
gage I put into my state-room. 

Some ladies strew things, “ conveniences ” they call 
them, from the top to the bottom of the state-room; 
quite regardless are they to the convenience and com¬ 
fort of a possible fellow passenger. Do whatever you 
please if you can afford a state-room to yourself. But 
if not, pray keep your own side of the house. Other 
folks put a lot of eatables in their berths and then 
complain of rats. Don’t take anything in the eating 
line except a basket of lemons, and if you must take 
something to drink let it be Chartreuse. Take a box 
of cathartic pills, and if you need a dose make it a little 
larger than you would under the same circumstances on 
shore. Coarse blue flannel or serge is the best for deck 
wear. Have the skirt of the dress as short as possible 
without looking odd. Attach the skirt to the waist of the 
dress and make the front without side forms so that it 
will look well without a corset. A blouse waist, if well 
made, will be suitable for almost any figure, and is the 
most comfortable, but it must fit perfectly round the neck 
and shoulders. 

One flannel skirt, one thin skirt of some bright clean 
gingham, warm flannels next the body, one pair of overall 
flannel drawers, bright turkey red, to be worn over the 
ordinary underclothing and slipped off on going below, 
two pair stout boots with good square heels, and buttons 
or laces to support the ankles properly, warm stockings 
of silk or very fine wool. Don’t weigh yourself down 
with a lot of skirts. Have the limbs well covered and 
free for walking. No matter what season of the year, 
take along a good stout cloth ulster, reaching to the bot- 
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tom of your dress and securely buttoned from the throat 
to the bottom; no hood nor cape for the wind to make a 
sail of, only one good broad collar for turning up to keep 
your ears and neck warm while promenading the deck or 
sitting in your steamer chair; two or three good outside 
pockets are indispensable. Never venture on deck with¬ 
out this coat, and a big shawl to cover your feet while 
sitting down. 

Wear an ordinary night-dress in your berth, and have 
a flannel dressing-gown made without any lining to wear 
over it when going to or from the bath-rooms, some 
of which are very luxurious if you enjoy bathing in sea¬ 
water. Don’t fail to have gauntlets sewed on to your 
gloves to keep your wrists warm. You must make your 
own selection for head-wear ; soft felt hats are very com¬ 
fortable, but not always becoming. One of the prettiest 
and most comfortable head-coverings for ladies over 30 
is a sort of Normandy cap or bonnet made of silk with 
soft crown and the breast of a grebe on one side ; it will 
not spoil or get out of shape easily. The best way to 
dress the hair is to make a smooth coil at the back of the 
neck and keep the front tidy by brushing each time you 
go to the state-room ; frizzing and curling are impossible 
and ludicrous. A pretty opera-hood will do good service 
for a change. 

If the weather is very warm on the day you are to 
sail, carry your steamer-clothes in your shawl-strap and 
wear a dress that will do you service for a change on the 
journey. On your arrival in Europe put the same dress 
on to go ashore and put your steamer-clothes into the 
little trunk, taking out the underclothing, which will 
now be soiled, and put it into your shawl-strap. Leave 
your steamer-trunk, chair, shawls, etc., with the steam 
ship company, subject to your order or return. Put 
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your name in full, and make all into one package, if 
possible. 

The large trunk is a Saratoga, 36 inches long, 23 high, 
and 20 inches in width. There is only one tray, one end of 
which has a separated compartment for bonnets or hats, 
and it is quite large enough to contain three without 
injury if properly packed round with tissue paper to pre¬ 
vent their falling from side to side. The other two-thirds 
of the tray is open and flat. Here are collars, cuffs, 
gloves, ribbons, pocket-handkerchiefs, a few bright bows, 
ready looped or tied, for hair, neck, and corsage, eight 
pairs of stockings, such as I wear ordinarily, four pairs 
extra thick for cold weather, or for mountain climbing, 
one small box in one corner for cuff-buttons and some 
inexpensive jewelry which can be worn without constant 
fear of losing. One little plump pincushion with plenty 
of short shawl-pins, three or four long hat-pins and plenty 
of black and white, small ones, some safety-pins, and a few 
needles on the under side. Make a loop at one corner to 
hang it up by. 

Into the convex portion of the lid (which has a separate 
cover with hook to fasten), are three pairs of boots, one for 
dress, one for walking, and one extra stout pair for bad 
weather. Into the remaining space I have put a shawl and 
wrap, which will not spoil by being put into so small a 
space; also my bathing-suit of blue flannel, -which is 
always kept in a rubber water-proof bag, with drawing 
strings, thereby making it portable whether wet or dry, 
which is a great convenience, both at home and abroad, 
for the reason that when you take it off you can imme¬ 
diately put it into the bag, draw the strings together and 
carry it back by them to your hotel to be dried by the 
chambermaid. Never leave a nice bathing-suit at the 
bath-house to be dried. If you do, the probability is that 
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when you need it you will find it wet from some one else 
having worn it, and the buttons off at the places where 
they are most needed. There is yet space enough left in 
this little convexity for a few books, and also for a 
small bundle of things for a friend whom I wish to 
remember. 

When all these things are taken out for use on arrival, the 
space is very convenient for soiled clothing, it being quite 
separate and distinct from any other compartment. Do 
your own packing if you do not keep a maid. Have a 
place for everything, so that when you want anything in 
a hurry, or you feel tired, you will not have that inter¬ 
minable bug-bear of “ having to unpack everything to find 
it.” Many a good manager or housekeeper seems perfectly 
lost when she contemplates the possibility of “ living in a 
trunk,” as it is vulgarly called. But if she will bring 
some of her good common sense to bear upon these 
smaller details, she will find it not only adds greatly to her 
own comfort, but it will save her friends from the depres¬ 
sion of listening to her uninteresting complainings. 

Now we lift out the tray, which has two strong loops 
for that purpose. You can doit yourself, for it is not 
heavy, having no heavy articles placed in it. Into the 
body of the trunk put all undergarments first. Don’t roll 
anything up; lay all as smooth and even as possible. 
About twelve of each article will last you twenty days. 
Whatever the season of the year, don’t fail to take a 
couple of flannel skirts and some warm underflanncls for 
extra cold or damp days, and before dressing each morn¬ 
ing take a peep at the sky and ask the weather which 
kind of undergarment you shall put on, thick or thin ? 
One of the greatest comforts for breakfast wear is a 
wrapper of very dark, soft summer silk costing about 50 
or 60 cents per yard ; line it throughout with unbleached 
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muslin; twelve yards of silk will make it if cut sparingly, 
a la princesse robe, loose in front with demi train. Trim 
the front from the throat to the bottom of the skirt with 
some cheap cream color or black lace, with a few bright 
bows of your favorite colored ribbon, about one inch wide, 
tack some of the lace in pleats round the neck and fasten 
securely down the front with buttons concealed under the 
lace, put a patch pocket on each side with one bow on 
each, one bow and a little of the lace on each sleeve, and 
you have a dress that will not spoil if you wish to lie 
down. It is always tidy with or without a corset. You 
can go through the halls of the hotels in it, and if indisposed 
you can receive your intimate friends without making a 
change. It will do more service than a dozen dressing- 
sacques, and it saves washing, which is quite an item to 
the economical. 

One black grenadine walking dress, made fashionably, 
looks pretty for evening wear, but it must be lined 
throughout. No transparent sleeves and neck for rheuma¬ 
tism and consumption. One black silk made to wear 
with or without extra wraps for the street. One black or 
very dark green, or smoke-color cashmere for rougher 
wear, trimmed with satin bands, will not catch the dust 
and looks handsome. One India silk and one alpaca 
ulster with plenty of pockets, and if you have a couple of 
dresses which you wish to finish wearing out, see that the 
skirt braid is’ in good order and take them along to wear 
under the ulsters, for railroad traveling, staging, etc. See 
that the ulsters fit properly. Don’t imagine that because 
the material is thin it will accommodate itself to your 
shape. Have the silk one washed as often as required, 
and it will look like new every time. A blue gauze veil 
worn with either of these ulsters looks stylish, and a soft 
felt hat, if suitable to your face, will be the most comfortable 
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for your head. Put a wing or bow of ribbon on the left 
side, but no ostrich feathers. I would remark that a due 
regard should be given to the color of the bonnet or hat, 
also to bows of ribbon or lace, selected to be worn with 
the dresses. The reason is obvious, viz., when traveling 
from place to place you have very little time for dressing 
and arranging becoming toilets, therefore—do n’t mix 
things. Put on each article which is intended to be worn 
with its particular dress, and instead of the fatigue of 
“ changing your dress ” every time you go somewhere, you 
will have only to put on bonnet, gloves, and wrap, and 
there you are, smiling and ready in three minutes. Hus¬ 
bands, brothers, and fellow-travelers will appreciate this 
when they find that it is not necessary to ask you, “ How 
long will it take you to get ready ? ” 

Get a yard and a half of unbleached glazed linen and 
bind it all round with wide red worsted braid. Put this 
into the trunk with a good long shawl-strap, also your 
umbrella and parasol. One black parasol with white lin¬ 
ing will do for every dress, and look as if it were made 
for each one in particular. You will not need any of 
these things on the voyage, so you can put “//<?/</” in 
large letters on the trunk, and that will insure you against 
the temptation of opening it on the steamer. When you 
arriye at the end of your ocean journey, you will appreci¬ 
ate the comfort of having everything to your hand di¬ 
rectly you open your trunk. 

Rest for one night (at least) at the place of landing, 
whether Queenstown, Liverpool, Havre, or elsewhere, and 
have your soiled linen washed. If at an English port, 
you will probably go on to London for your first sight¬ 
seeing ; if at Havre, your destination will probably be 
Paris. In either case you will find it pleasant to stop over 
night at one or other of the most attractive towns on the 
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way, and for your greater comfort you will take out one 
complete change of clothes, viz., a fresh dress and some 
under-linen, and your lace-trimmed wrapper. Spread the 
afore-mentioned “ linen wrap ” out smooth, lay your dress 
lengthwise in the center first, then put the other things 
on top (lengthwise also), and lastly your umbrella and 
parasol. Fold each side of the linen cover over so as to 
nearly meet in the center, and then roll up from end to 
end, and put your shawl-strap around it. This, and your 
dressing-bag, is your baggage when you expect to be away 
from your trunk for a few nights. Send the trunk on by 
petite vitesse, or ordinary freight, to your ultimate destina¬ 
tion. It will make an appreciable difference in your ex¬ 
penses, and like a thoughtful friend it will be waiting for 
you on arrival, and will have secured a room at the hotel 
to which it has been addressed. By following this plan 
you will always have a complete change with you, and 
will be relieved from the bother of looking after a trunk 
while on your journey. The hotel manager can always 
tell you about forwarding your trunk, and the porter of the 
hotel will attend to the matter. And now let me tell you 
about my hand-bag and what it contains. 

The best satchels, and the most convenient, are those 
which open very wide and display their contents without 
obliging one to hunt for each little article needed. 

Fold a nice clean night-dress in a piece of paper and 
place it in the bottom. It is a great comfort to have such 
a necessity so handy in cases of late arrival at hotels, 
great fatigue, and possible accident. Don’t forget a 
clean towel. A good-sized sponge, in a water-proof 
bag long enough to contain a tooth or nail-brush (some of 
these bags have a separate pocket for the brushes), have 
a piece of soap in a tight metallic soap-box; one good-sized 
bottle of cologne-water or bay rum, well corked; one pow- 
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der-box, with cover screwed on firmly; one medium-sized 
hand-mirror; a small bag (with drawing string), into 
which you have put plenty of buttons, spools of silk, 
thread, needles, and thimbles. 

One thin blotter containing writing-materials, and 
which is small enough to lay flat against one side of the 
hand-bag, and can be slipped in and out without disarrang¬ 
ing the other things, small bottle of ink, with screw or 
spring top, a couple of pens, and plenty of pencils. Comb 
and brush in a bag made for the purpose out of a dark 
silk handkerchief or a piece of chintz. Silk is the best 
because it will not so easily catch the dust. There is al¬ 
ways a little pocket on one side of bag for a paper of 
pins, a button-hook, and hair-pins, also a pair of scissors. 

Put everything back after using, and make your hand¬ 
bag your catch-all in the state-room, and when the weather 
is rough you have only to close it and so keep everything 
secure and in its right place. When going a journey by 
rail put in your guide-book and a magazine. Also, a com¬ 
mon fan on top to be easily reached. 

For a becoming head-covering to wear in railroad car¬ 
riages, and to keep the dust from your hair when you wish 
to rest your head, which often gets tired from wearing a 
hat for several hours, take a gentleman’s small-sized silk 
pocket handkerchief, of becoming color, and trim the edges 
with some cheap black Spanish lace, gathering it round the 
corners so it will lie flat and round. Fold it crosswise, and 
lay it with two corners on the top of the head, and tie the 
other two together either under the chin or back-hair. 
Then make two little pleats on each side of the head near 
the temples, making it fit the arch of the head nicely, and 
you will find that it is very comfortable, and takes up little 
room in your bag. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DAILY LIFE AT SEA. 

On shipboard you may rise as early or sleep as late as 
you choose, provided you do not extend your slumbers 
beyond the breakfast-hour; you are not by any means 
compelled to get up when the bell rings, but it is best to 
do so unless prevented by illness. You will find the fresh 
air of the deck invigorating, and a better appetizer than 
all the cordials or other stimulants in the possession of 
the bar-keeper, and besides, the room-steward desires to 
put your cabin in order sometime during the forenoon. 
Time is kept on shipboard by “ bells/’ and those who wish 
to show their familiarity with the sea are in the habit of 
dropping the ordinary nomenclature of the hours and 
reckoning by the sound of the bell. The nautical day 
begins at noon, and all calculations regarding the move¬ 
ments of the ship are made with 12 M. as the starting- 
point. A little practice and observation will accustom 
the landsman to “ ship’s time,” and afford him a slight dis¬ 
traction when inclined to think the voyage a monotonous 
one. 

The bell strikes every half-hour from noon to noon 
again, the even strokes representing complete hours, and 
the odd numbers the half-hours. The marine day is di¬ 
vided into “ watches ” of four hours each, with the excep¬ 
tion of the period from 4 p. M. to 8 p. m., which forms two 
divisions of two hours each, known as “dog-watches.” 
The object of this arrangement is to prevent the same 
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men being on duty at the same time day after day, as they 
would be if the whole twenty-four hours were divided into 
unbroken watches of four hours each. The crew is di¬ 
vided into “ watches ” that relieve each other every four 
hours, with the exception of the “ dog-watch” just de¬ 
scribed. These divisions of the men are known as star¬ 
board and larboard, or starboard and port, and each watch 
has an officer in charge of it. The captain does not 
“ stand his watch ” like the other officers, and when the 
weather is fine and everything lovely he has little to do. 
But when a gale arises, or the ship is enveloped in fog, it 
is a time of great anxiety for him, and sometimes there 
are days together when he hardly leaves the bridge for 
more than a few minutes at a time. The prudent passen¬ 
ger will avoid speaking to him during this anxious period, 
and it is a good rule never to address the captain until he 
has first spoken to you. For the most part, the transat¬ 
lantic captains are genial and inclined to be sociable, but 
you will now and then encounter one who evidently de¬ 
scended from a bear or some other ill-mannered animal, if 
the theories of Charles Darwin are correct. 

To know the hour at sea by the bell remember the fol¬ 
lowing: At half an hour past noon there is a single 
stroke of the bell, and at one o’clock there are two strokes. 
At half-past one we have three strokes, and at two o’clock 
four strokes. Thus it goes on, adding a single stroke 
every half-hour till four o’clock, when “ eight bells ” are 
struck. As before explained, the time from four to eight 
is divided into two short watches, and at eight o’clock a full 
watch begins, in which the hours are sounded the same as 
from noon to 4 p. m. This watch ends at midnight and 
is followed by another till 4 a. m.; from 4 to 8 a. m. is 
another, and from 8 a. m. till noon is another. If you 
happen to wake in the night and hear five bells you may 
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know that it is half-past two, unless you have gone to bed 
very early, and slept briefly, in which case it may be half¬ 
past ten. But as the lights are not put out till 11 p. m., 
and on some ships at 11.30, you are not very liable to mis¬ 
take the time of one watch for another. 

And while we are talking about watches we will con¬ 
sider the one you have in your pocket.. The change of 
longitude in a transatlantic voyage implies a correspond¬ 
ing change of time. There is a difference of four hours 
and fifty-six minutes between New York and London, i. e. y 
when it is noon in New York it is fifty-six minutes past 
four in the afternoon at London. This variation of time 
is spread over the transatlantic voyage and amounts to not 
far from half an hour daily with the majority of steamers. 
When going to the east a ship’s day is actually only twen¬ 
ty-three and a half hours long, while it is twenty-four and 
a half when she is on her westward course. This may ac¬ 
count for the fact that steamers make their best daily runs 
when their prows are pointed towards the setting sun. 

If you have a costly watch it is not well to change it 
daily to correspond with the ship’s time. Let it run with¬ 
out alteration till you are at the end of the journey, and 
depend on the bells or the cabin clock for the actual hours. 
The writer has found that a cheap watch—such as can 
be bought for five or ten dollars—is an excellent adjunct 
to a valuable gold one when traveling. It can be altered 
daily to correspond with the change of longitude, and if 
it is left around carelessly there is little danger that any 
intelligent thief will care to steal it. In a journey around 
the world he changed the hour of his pocket-chronomcter 
only five times—at San Francisco, Tokio, Calcutta, Na¬ 
ples, and Paris—and depended upon his “ brass ” watch 
for daily service. 

So much for keeping time on shipboard ; let us see how 
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we can spend it. Carry enough books to give you ten or 
twelve hours reading every day, and if you get through 
a quarter of them you will be lucky. You will find an 
unaccountable disinclination to read, especially if you 
have been very active just previous to departure, and will 
develop a decided tendency for sleep. What with sleep¬ 
ing, and eating, and associating with other passengers, you 
find no great amount of time for literature, and unless you 
devote yourself to a blood-curdling novel, in which you 
are constantly on the strain to know how the plot ended, 
and whether she married him or the other man, you can 
only get through a few pages at a time. If you are going 
abroad for the first time it is advisable to confine the read¬ 
ing to descriptions of the countries you are about to visit, 
rather than to light literature, but, if you are determined 
to stick to fiction, you will find sea-stories more inter¬ 
esting than land ones, for the reason that you are on the 
great deep, and the pictures of the novel will be more 
vivid than if the book were read on shore. 

A ship is a world, and the ocean is the measureless 
azure in which it floats. Sea and sky are your boundaries, 
and the horizon-line is ever the same. The weaknesses of 
human nature, as well as its noble qualities, are developed 
here, and sometimes they are limned in sharper outlines 
than on land. Persons whom you have known for years 
will develop on shipboard qualities that you never sus¬ 
pected them of possessing. You had always thought 
your neighbor on the right was a selfish mortal, but you 
now find that he is self-sacrificing to the extreme ; on the 
other hand, the man whom you believed a model of po¬ 
liteness turns out to be quite the reverse. Never in your 
life have you heard as much gossip in a month as you now 
hear in a single week; the occupation, character, pecu¬ 
liarities, hopes, desires, and frailties of everybody are can- 
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vassed by a goodly proportion of busy tongues, and the 
ship will very likely impress you as a school for scandal 
which Sheridan might envy. 

Don’t take a share in the gossip, and don’t concern 
yourself about the private affairs of anyone else. Be po¬ 
lite to everybody, but don’t be in a hurry to make ac¬ 
quaintances ; by so doing you will stand higher in their 
estimation, and will have time to find out those whom you 
would like the best. A shipful of passengers is generally 
broken into several parties of persons congenial to each 
other; sometimes the groups and parties are on the best 
of terms, and at other times there is considerable hostil¬ 
ity, generally caused by a few turbulent spirits, not always 
of the sterner sex. The weather has much to do with 
the formation of cliques on an ocean steamer. When the 
sea is smooth for a day or two at the start the passengers 
become generally acquainted and are agreeable all around. 
But if the steamer puts her prow into a rough sea imme¬ 
diately on leaving port those of tender stomachs disap¬ 
pear before they have had time to exchange a word with 
a stranger. The unruffled ones get together, the men in 
the smoking-room, and the ladies in the cabin, and com¬ 
panionship begins. By the time the sea is level again, 
and the sea-sick ones appear, the circles have been formed, 
and some of them closed completely; then the new-comers 
form rings of their own, and out of these primary and sec¬ 
ondary formations jealousies often grow. 

Join in all the innocent sports that while away the time. 
By day, in fine weather, there are quoits, shuffle-board, 
and other games, for which the ship furnishes the material, 
and in the evening there are impromptu entertainments of 
a mixed character in the cabin. Contribute whatever you 
can to the general fund of amusement, and if you can 
neither sing, recite, tell stories, play on an instrument, or 
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do anything else to please your fellow passengers, try and 
be a good integral part of the audience. You can look 
on and listen at any rate, and with a little practice you can 
do it well. Perhaps you can find diversion by investing 
in the daily pool on the run of the ship, and, when com¬ 
ing westward, there is the inevitable speculation as to the 
number of the boat from which you take the pilot. But 
this pool business is sometimes expensive, and if your 
purse is thinly lined you will do well to stay out of it. 
The smoking-room affords opportunities for dropping 
your spare cash to gentlemen of a playful turn of mind, 
and there are usually adepts at cards who will accommo¬ 
date you with any game you like. The Atlantic is crossed 
every year by men who boast that they are always able to 
cover their expenses, and very often the boast is far below 
the reality. The fashionable steamers are sometimes the 
scenes of very high play, and gambling at sea seems to be 
on the increase in the last few years. They can never be 
made the field of operations similar to those of the river 
and railway gamblers of America, for the reason that there 
is no station or landing-place where a performer on the 
cards can disappear when he has fleeced his victim, but, 
at present, there is good reason to believe that the busi¬ 
ness of occasional passengers is less while ashore than 
when afloat. 

If you have any complaints to make address them to 
the purser; it is his business to look after the welfare of 
the passengers, and he nearly always does it. Where you 
desire to make a first-class row you can appeal from the 
purser to the captain, and if they are not on the best of 
terms, and you lay your schemes carefully, a great deal of 
bad blood will be engendered. As a last resort, you can 
carry the affair up to the general management of the com¬ 
pany, where complaints are investigated with more or less 
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care, and satisfaction is given or refused. The great com¬ 
petition between the various lines causes them to be par¬ 
ticularly attentive to the wants of passengers, and it is 
very rarely that one hears of a well-founded complaint 
against the captain or purser of a transatlantic steamer. 
If they err at all it is in paying too much attention to pas¬ 
sengers who are often quite willing to be let alone after 
they have been comfortably settled on board. 

Never attempt to go on the “ bridge ” which is exclu¬ 
sively reserved for the officers of the ship, and do not be 
anxious to penetrate the mysteries of the engine-room or 
handle the steering apparatus. On some of the ships no¬ 
tices are posted requesting passengers not to speak to the 
officers when on duty; it is well to heed these, and also 
well not to get too near the ropes when sails are being 
hoisted or taken in. When the ship is pitching violently 
in a head sea, avoid going forward on deck, as you may 
get a drenching unexpectedly, and possibly may be washed 
overboard. Be cautious about leaning over the taffrail 
or stern at any time, and especially in rough weather, as 
the ship may “ jump from under you ” without the least 
warning, and drop you in the sea. Old sailors as well as 
landsmen have been lost in this way. 

The hours for meals vary on the different lines, but 
whatever the arrangement, there is no danger of starva¬ 
tion. Most of the English lines give you breakfast, lunch, 
dinner, and supper, four meals altogether, and all of them 
pretty “square” ones. The breakfast consists of fish, 
ham and eggs, steaks, chops, Irish stew, hot rolls, and a 
half dozen, or perhaps a dozen, other things, with all the 
tea or coffee you choose to drink. Lunch consists of cold 
meats and biscuits, and is not a very heavy affair, but the 
dinner is of that solid character which is one of the boasts 
of British liberty. You can eat yourself into dyspepsia 
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without making any apparent impression on the abund¬ 
ance set before you, and if you try to go through the bill 
of fare without missing anything, you will wish you had n’t. 
Of soups, fish, roasts, boils, stews, and fries, there is ap¬ 
parently no end; the cooking is generally good, and leads 
the thoughtful passenger into a profound admiration of 
the culinary artists of the sea. And it also leads him to 
wonder why so much is prepared when comparatively lit¬ 
tle is eaten, especially in the first touch of rough w-eather, 
when half the passengers and more are confined to their 
rooms, and a goodly number of the other half display 
microscopic appetites. This matter has been discussed by 
the managers of the lines; it has been proposed to make 
the experiment of serving meals on the “ European plan,” 
and ultimately to abandon the old system, if the new one 
is found acceptable. Under this scheme the price of pas¬ 
sage would be reduced, and include only the room and 
transportation ; meals would be served as in a restaurant, 
and the traveler could spend much money or little, accord¬ 
ing to the dictates of his purse and appetite. The cost 
of feeding the passengers w'ould be much less than at 
present, and all the waste would be borne by the public, 
instead of the company. 

For supper you have toast and cold meats, with Welsh 
rarebits and other things, such as dreams are made of, and 
the strong-hearted Englishman generally washes it down 
with a bottle of ale to give him a good digestion. Some 
of the companies give an additional meal called tea, which 
runs closely into the supper; so close is the connection 
that you can go from the one to the other without leaving 
the table. In fact, the meals are so numerous that they 
are crowded against each other, and you are hardly through 
with one and settled into your chair on deck before you 
are summoned for the next. But if even these are not 
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sufficient for the keen appetite and hearty digestion you 
have acquired at sea, you can get something to eat between 
times by application to the steward. Verily, there is lit¬ 
tle danger of starvation on a voyage by trans-Atlantic 
steamer. 

On the French line the arrangement differs somewhat 
from the English. At seven in the morning, tea or coffee 
is given, with bread and butter and a bowl of soup. From 
half past nine to eleven breakfast is served, and consists of 
preliminary appetizers, such as radishes, anchovies, cold 
ham, and other trifles, followed by steaks, chops, eggs in 
every form, fish, chicken, and similar solids. Then comes 
a selection of cheeses and fresh and dry fruits, and the 
meal ends with a cup of black coffee. Dinner is at half 
past four, and resembles the continental table d’hote ; it is 
served in courses, and is sufficiently comprehensive to 
cover the demands of any appetite not altogether unrea¬ 
sonable. Wine, either white or red, is included for both 
breakfast and dinner, and the passenger may drink as 
freely of it as he likes. Tea is served at eight in the even¬ 
ing, and there is a light lunch of cold meats at one o’clock. 
The writer has fared admirably on one of the ships of the 
French line, and on a subsequent voyage by the same 
steamer, he fared badly; on the whole, he believes the 
system a good one, and acceptable to the majority of the 
passengers. 

The gastronomic service of the German steamers com¬ 
bines certain features of the French and English lines, 
and the hours for meals correspond very nearly to those 
of the latter. The cooking is Teutonic, and the bill of fare 
includes a liberal allowance of the toothsome sausage and 
the savory sour-kraut. There is less waste on the French 
and German steamers than on the English ones; and it 
has been remarked that the sea gulls understand the mat- 
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ter very clearly, and will always follow an English ship in 
preference to one of the others, for the reason that the 
chance of picking up a delicate morsel that has been 
tossed overboard is much greater. 

Seats at table are assigned by the chief steward or taken 
by the passengers when they go on board. A card with 
the name of the individual is placed at the desired seat; 
the novice might suppose that this would be sufficient to 
retain the place, but it is not so by any means. Other 
passengers, who desire the same places, will remove the 
cards and substitute their own, and sometimes they dis¬ 
play great “ cheek ” in the transaction. It is best to have 
the chief steward approve your selection at the time you 
make it, and then you will have an appeal in case of the 
removal of your card. The captain’s table is the post of 
honor, and the location of the greatest dignity, but if you 
are not specially invited by the commander to a place 
there, and have no acquaintance with him, it is best not to 
seek it. Sometimes the purser’s table is a pleasant one, 
and sometimes the reverse ; and the same may be said of 
the doctor’s table. Purser and doctor are proverbially 
good fellows, with very few exceptions, and wherever you 
may be seated, your fortune in eating depends more on 
the table steward than on any one of the officers. When 
you have once occupied a seat at dinner you retain it 
through the voyage unless you change with the approval 
of the steward. A seat in the middle of the saloon is 
preferred by some to one near the side, but there is really 
very little difference in the places, so far as the motion of 
the ship is concerned. Most of the best steamers have 
adopted the revolving seat, so that you may come to or 
leave your place without disturbing any one, which is not 
the case with the old-fashioned bench. Where the benches 
remain, the passenger should make an effort to secure an 
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end seat, especially if he is liable to sea-sickness and may 
suddenly discover some day that he does n’t want any 
more dinner. 

If the chief steward assists you to secure a desirable 
seat, he will expect a pecuniary compliment for the ser¬ 
vice ; on most ships it is well to be on the right side of 
him, but on some it makes no difference. The first time 
you go forward beyond a certain line one of the sailors 
will chalk your boot, or draw a chalk mark around you. 
This is a time-honored custom of extracting a shilling 
from the novice, and the money so obtained is invested in 
liquid refreshments for the crew. There is only a single 
chalking for each passenger on the voyage; after he has 
paid the penalty once he may go forward as much as he 
pleases without danger of molestation. 

The days will run on with more or less monotony, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. You will be interested in trivial 
matters; a sail that is a mere speck on the horizon will 
awaken a lively discussion, and the appearance of a shark, 
or a school of porpoises, is sure to draw at least half the 
passengers to the side of the ship to watch the movements 
of the inhabitants of the sea. The birds will be a source 
of amusement, and when a wearied land bird, driven far 
out to sea by the wind, and with strength nearly exhausted, 
lights on the rigging, the excitement rises to almost fever 
heat. What he is, and whence he came, are momentous 
questions, and if he can be caught and tamed, as some¬ 
times happens, he becomes a popular pet throughout the 
ship. Some years ago, while a steamer was on her way 
to New York, a crow came on board a hundred miles or 
so from the Irish coast. He was caught by the sailors, 
and soon became perfectly tame and fearless. He liked 
his new home so well that he did not try to leave it when 
the ship returned to Ireland; he continued to cross and 
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re-cross for several months, till he was accidentally killed 
on the dock in New York, where the ship was lying. 

Land is in sight, and we will prepare for shore. The 
old clothing is packed away for deposit in the store-room 
of the company till our return, and the steamer chair is 
folded, tied, and tagged. We don our good garments and 
may cause a sensation to those who have seen us only in 
the habiliments of the sea, but as every one else will do 
likewise, the sensation is doubtful. We are ready for the 
tender that takes us to terra firma, where the formalities 
of the custom-house await us. 

As we leave the ship that has brought us safely over the 
ocean, it will be no discredit to our manhood if we say 
good-bye to her, and wish her many prosperous voyages. 
A feeling akin to affection is not unfrequently developed 
by the traveler for the ship that has carried him, and ever 
after he will take a personal interest in her fortunes. A 
passenger on one of the transatlantic steamers once gave 
vent to his sentiments in some doggerel verses, of which 
the following was the concluding one :— 

14 Old steamer, good-bye, there’s some brine in my eye; 

I can’t say where’ll be our next meeting, 

But wherever it is I shall welcome your phiz., 

And give you a right hearty greeting.” 



CHAPTER VIII. 

GOING ON SHORE.—HOTELS. 

The English and French custom-houses are not as diffi¬ 
cult to pass as the American, and the examination is gen¬ 
erally quite brief. The traveler should get all his pieces 
together, so as to facilitate the labors of the officials, and 
if he has anything liable to duty, it is best to declare it be¬ 
fore any questions are asked. Spirits and tobacco are the 
things mainly looked for, and, if any are found that have 
not been declared, they are liable to confiscation. Where 
the passenger has only a small quantity of luggage it is 
generally passed without being opened; and if there are 
several trunks they investigate every second or third one, 
making the selection themselves. It is well not to have 
any of your trunks nicely corded and made up for a long 
journey, as the officers have learned from long experience 
that such packages are more liable to contain contraband 
goods than any other, and consequently they are the ones 
generally chosen to be opened. 

Landing in America has more formality than landing in 
England or France. The officers come on board at quar¬ 
antine, and while the ship is making her way up the har¬ 
bor the declarations of the passengers are taken. The 
number and character of each one’s packages is marked on 
a blank, to which is appended an oath to the effect that 
the passenger has told the truth. He receives a card bear¬ 
ing the number of his declaration, and when he reaches the 
dock and has his baggage ready for examination, he pre- 
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sents his ticket to the officer in charge ; the latter assigns 
his subordinate who is to conduct the examination, and 
hands him the declaration that the passenger has made. 
If the number and character of the packages is found to 
be correct, and no dutiable goods are discovered that have 
not been declared, the inspection is over in a few minutes, 
the officer puts a cabalistic mark on each article, and the 
passenger may then breathe freely. Sometimes the 
officials conduct the search with a great deal of rigor, and 
at others they are not at all particular. There appears to 
be no regular system about the business, and the officials 
are lax or vigilant, according to the temper of their chief. 
A change in the office of collector of customs at New York 
is followed by a great deal of energy, but nobody can tell 
how long it will last. On some occasions the inspectors 
have actually turned the contents of trunks on the dock 
in order to facilitate their examinations, and a great deal 
of needless rudeness has been displayed by them. 

For the information of travelers, the following caution 
is published:— 

“ All articles such as wearing apparel, not having been 
worn, must be declared at the custom-house. Travelers 
not conforming to this regulation will incur not only the 
confiscation of the articles not declared, but also the pay¬ 
ment of a fine. Silks, laces, and other foreign goods, 
packed with articles of apparel, or otherwise concealed, 
are, as well as the articles in which they may be placed, 
liable to seizure; and travelers are warned that the 
seizure is strictly enforced, unless the examining offi¬ 
cer is informed of the articles being in the package, and 
the goods duly declared before it is opened.’’ 

Clothing in actual use is admitted free of duty, and those 
who return home with a supply of new garments should 
be particular to wear each article at least once, in order to 
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be within the regulations. Ladies are informed that a 
dress that has simply been “ tried on ” is considered liable 
to duty, but if it has actually been worn once or twice, it 
is admissible. Gloves are exempt from this condition, 
but the traveler should not expect to import a large quan¬ 
tity. The strict allowance is one dozen pairs, but in most 
cases three or four dozen may be carried without ques¬ 
tion. The regulations say that each passenger may bring, 
free of duty, a fair amount of clothing, according to his 
condition in life, a statement that has given rise to a great 
deal of dispute. Half a dozen costly silk dresses of the 
latest fashion would be manifestly out of place in the 
baggage of Bridget Maloney in the steerage, and fresh 
from the bogs of Ireland, while they would be regarded 
as a moderate allowance for Miss Flora M’Flimsey, whose 
father is a millionaire. 

In the continental ports, generally, there is often con¬ 
siderable delay in examining baggage, and the following 
regulations have been made to facilitate the movements of 
travelers :— 

“ Passengers, on landing, are not permitted to take more 
than one small bag with them on shore. The custom¬ 
house porters, who are responsible for its safety, convey 
it direct from the vessel to the custom-house, where the 
owner, to save personal attendance, had better send the 
hotel commissionaire afterwards with the keys. The land¬ 
lord of the inn is responsible for his honesty.” 

Leaving the custom-house behind you, the way is clear 
to seek a hotel. Generally there are plenty of runners at 
the landing-place, and if you have chosen the establish¬ 
ment where you are to stop, you have only to name it, and 
the runner for that house will step forward to take charge 
of yourself and your belongings. Sometimes the baggage 
is taken on the cab or carriage which carries you, and at 
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others it is intrusted to licensed porters, who are respon¬ 
sible for its safe delivery, and can be trusted without much 
hesitation. As far as possible, it is best to keep your bag¬ 
gage always with you when traveling, but there are many 
instances where it is not convenient to do so. Before you 
leave the custom-house there are some fees to be paid to 
the porters who have handled your luggage, but none to 
the officers who examined it. You will find, too, that the 
man who puts it on the carriage desires to be remembered, 
and you discover very early in your travels that you are 
in the land of fees. If you are in charge of the hotel run¬ 
ner you can let him settle these matters, or, if you prefer 
to attend to them yourself, you can do so, but you run the 
risk of giving too much. The runner is not always to be 
trusted, as he sometimes has a secret arrangement with the 
porters to compel strangers to bleed freely with the under¬ 
standing that he is to receive the surplus. For putting the 
ordinary baggage of a traveler through the custom-house 
and on the top of a cab, a shilling is sufficient, and if it is 
handled by two persons they should be satisfied with a 
sixpence each. 

It is best to ask the hotel proprietor to settle for your 
cab rather than attempt it yourself. It is next to impos¬ 
sible to ascertain from a driver how much he is legally en¬ 
titled to; he either lies about it, or will not give a direct 
answer. He will “ leave it to the gentleman,” and the 
more you persist in knowing, the more he will “ leave it to 
your honor.” And finally when you make a venture, and 
through fear of giving too little give too much, the chances 
are, five to one, he will declare himself under-paid, and 
demand more. He promises beforehand to leave it to you, 
but rarely does, and therein is the aggravating part of the 
business. The only way to do under such circumstances 
is to walk off and leave him to shower imprecations on 
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you ; if you prefer peace and quietness you will pay what 
he demands. This payment will be followed by a request 
for an additional something for drinking your health, and 
possibly by a hint that the horse is hungry, and a trifle to 
buy oats would be appreciated by the beast. Do n’t ex¬ 
pect a driver in the United Kingdom to change a coin 
for you; his pockets may be bulging with shillings and 
sixpences, but he declares with the most solemn face that 
he has no change, and possibly insists that you are the 
first patron he has had for two days. 

Our copy-books at gchool generally inform us that the 
horse is a noble animal. No one will be likely to dispute 
the statement, as we all have a respect for the horse, and 
many of us are familiar with incidents that show his ex¬ 
cellent character. But, admitting his nobility, it is a little 
singular that he should be associated with so much that is 
the reverse of noble, or rather that the great majority of 
those who associate with him are inclined to rascality. 
The whole race of hackmen and cabmen, from one end of 
the world to the other, are distinguished for their swindling 
tendencies; horse-trading and horse-jockeying are syno¬ 
nyms of cheating, and the race-track is the resort of scoun¬ 
drels of all grades and kinds. If the traveler is not prepared 
to accept this proposition before landing in the old world, he 
will have excellent opportunities to verify it before he has 
been a month on the eastern side of the Atlantic. 

In the English hotels the traveler will find many things 
to remind him that he is not in the United States. In¬ 
stead of an office with a marble counter, a heavy register, 
and a clerk gorgeous as to hair and sparkling as to breast¬ 
pin, he finds a little window opening into a room only a 
few feet square, and behind the window a woman. She 
takes his application for lodging, and as he peers into the 
nook where she sits he wonders how the New York hotel 
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clerk would get along in such narrow limits. Perhaps he 
may see a door opening beyond the office into an equally 
small apartment, where the book-keeper is stationed, and, 
in many instances, he finds that the accounts are kept by 
one of the gentler sex. 

In many hotels not a man is visible about the office, 
with the possible exception of the porter, and the entire 
management is in feminine hands. The proprietor is rare* 
ly seen, and even the manager, where there is a mascu¬ 
line one, is a personage who is reached with more or less 
difficulty. At a famous hotel in Ireland, which bears the 
name of its proprietor, the story goes that a gentleman 
asked one day if that individual was in. 

“ He’s in his private office, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Say that I wish to see him a moment,” said the gen¬ 
tleman, who was a London merchant of considerable prom¬ 
inence, and well known as a frequent patron of the hotel. 

The clerk disappeared, and shortly returned with the 
following message :— 

“Mr. - is engaged at present over some papers, 

and will send his secretary out in a few minutes to see 
what you want.” 

The American will miss the wide corridors of the hotels 
of his native land, and he finds the space usually given 
up to the public in the United States is here reserved for 
the strict use of the house. There are no broad reading- 
rooms and parlors, with a plentiful supply of papers from 
all parts of the country, as in the great hostelries at 
home; the bar is a dingy nook, scarcely larger than the 
office, and the most conspicuous ornaments in it are the 
handles of the beer-pumps. The bartender is absent, 
and in his place the bar-maid presides; those who are bib- 
ulously inclined will find comparatively little to tempt 
them, as the array of “mixed drinks,” so common in an 

A 
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American bar, is practically unknown in England. A few 
drinking establishments in London have sought to at¬ 
tract the patronage of strangers from the United States 
by advertising “ American drinks,” but those who have 
tried them say that the British concoctions are base coun¬ 
terfeits of the great originals. 

In some hotels there is no public bar whatever, and 
drinks are served to order in the dining and smoking- 
rooms, or in the private apartments. Smoking is usually 
forbidden in the corridors, and sometimes the stranger 
who ventures to light a cigar in his private room will be 
told that he is violating the rules, and must go to the 
smoking-room. 

In the last few years the English appear to have taken 
a hint from their transatlantic cousins in the way of hotel¬ 
keeping, and several establishments containing many of 
the American features have sprung into existence. The 
most of them have been successful, and it is probable 
that the crop will increase. 

Bedrooms in the English hotels are usually larger than 
in American houses, and furnished on a more liberal scale. 
The beds are spacious, and frequently you find an old- 
fashioned four-poster of considerable antiquity, together 
with others that were fashioned in the present time. A 
hotel in Liverpool boasts of a bed in which Oliver Crom¬ 
well once slept, and certainly he could have occupied it 
without being cramped for space. Those who are liable 
to colds and rheumatic pains should be particular to have 
the sheets well aired and dried before retiring ; the moist 
climate of the British Islands is apt to leave a disagreea¬ 
ble dampness on bed-linen, and make it very detrimental 
to the general health. Many a man has taken a severe 
cold by sleeping in damp sheets on his arrival in England, 
and discovered to his sorrow that his recovery was a thing 
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of several weeks, if not longer. The prevailing moisture 
of the United Kingdom is an excellent thing for the ruddy 
cheeks of the women, and beneficial to the potato crop, 
but the stranger is not usually enamored of it, especially 
if he comes from a region where dry atmosphere is the 
fashion. 

There are only a very few hotels where the traveler is 
received on the American system, and pays a lump sum 
per day for everything. The engagement is nearly always 
for the room alone, and all meals are charged extra, and 
may be taken wherever the customer chooses. There is 
an extra item for “ attendance,” and custom has fixed this 
at one shilling and sixpence at the majority of the Eng¬ 
lish hotels. Some hotels compel you to*breakfast in the 
house, or at all events they charge you for that meal, 
whether you take it or not, but the dinner is quite optional 
with you. The dining-room is generally known as the 
“ coffee-room,” but in some hotels there is a larger hall 
in addition to the coffee-room, where the table-d’hote din¬ 
ner is served. One can breakfast very comfortably in the 
coffee-room, as he will find the morning papers there, and 
frequently a stock of guide-books and writing materials, 
with which he may amuse himself while his chop or steak 
is being prepared. Chops, steaks, ham and eggs, and cold 
meats are the principal items of an English breakfast, 
and there is hardly any variation from day to day. 

If the dinner is served in the continental style, the trav¬ 
eler has no choice, but takes the courses in the order in 
which they are brought. A dinner “ off the joint ” is 
another thing, and a peculiarly British institution. Soup 
is served, and then fish, and then comes the joint, which 
is the piece de resistance of the day. A huge round of 
beef, smoking hot from the fire, or perhaps an equally 
huge piece of mutton, is mounted on a small table whose 
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legs terminate in casters; by means of this table the joint 
is wheeled before each customer, who indicates to the car¬ 
ver the exact morsel he desires. There can be no decep¬ 
tion, and no opportunity to serve up slices that have been 
warmed over from a previously cooked joint. The form 
of service is quite a novelty to the newly-arrived Ameri¬ 
can, and various opinions have been passed upon its ad¬ 
vantages. Some are loud in its praise while others de¬ 
clare that the sight of the steaming joints destroys their 
appetite. 

The dinner costs from two shillings, sixpence, to five 
shillings, and there is an extra charge of threepence or six¬ 
pence for attendance, if the customer is not stopping in 
the hotel, and sometimes when he is. This attendance 
business is a nuisance, and many a stranger has spoken 
his mind freely in denouncing it as a well-regulated swin¬ 
dle. The theory is that it pays for the service, but it does 
nothing of the kind, and every waiter who has done the 
least thing for you, as well as others who have not lifted a 
finger in your aid, expects to receive a fee before your de¬ 
parture. Some of the hotels have the impertinence to 
print on their bill-heads “ the service is all included, and 
nothing more is expected,” a falsehood as glaring as any 
that has ever been told in the history of the world. The 
stranger who takes them at their word, and leaves the 
house without distributing sixpences and shillings to the 
servants, would be looked upon as little less than a down¬ 
right swindler, and be received with coldness and negli¬ 
gence if he had the temerity to venture there again. 

The prices of bedrooms vary according to their location 
and character ; they are rarely less than two shillings— 
with the inevitable attendance—and often as high as five 
shillings. The following may be taken as a fair average 
of charges in an English hotel of medium pretensions: 
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Bedroom, 

3 shillings. 

Breakfast, - 

- 3 “ 

Dinner, - 

- 4 “ 

Supper, 

- 2 “ 6 pence. 

Attendance, 

i “ 6 “ 


If tea is added to this it will cost not less than one shil¬ 
ling, and generally more. The fees to the servants are not 
likely to be less than a shilling a day for each person of 
the party, and it requires careful management to bring 
them down to that figure. The fees should never be given 
till the moment of departure, for the reason already men¬ 
tioned in our talk about steamships. 

At all hotels in the United Kingdom and on the Conti¬ 
nent be sure to have the price of everything distinctly 
understood at the time the room is taken. Perhaps it is 
from a consciousness of the dishonesty of the charge for 
attendance, the manager or other person who assigns your 
room never mentions that item, and a direct question is 
needed to bring it out. The following inquiries will cover 
the ordinary circumstances of arrival at a hotel:— 

“ What is the price of a bedroom ? ” 

“ What is the charge for attendance ? ” 

“ How much for dinner ? ” 

“ How much for breakfast ? ” 

“ What time must a room be given up ? ” 

The last interrogatory is necessary in consequence of 
the varying rules of the hotels. Most of them have their 
day, like the nautical one, begin at noon, and a person 
who remains till one or two p. m. must pay for an extra 
day of room and attendance. Some hotels begin .their 
day at ii A. M., and some as early as io; it is a noticeable 
fact that in several of these latter instances important 
trains leave a couple of hours after the termination of the 
diurnal reckoning. The traveler who holds his room till 
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it is time to go to the train finds to his astonishment that 
the last hour of his occupation has cost him the same as 
an entire day. But the hotel keepers have a living to 
make, and must keep an eye to the main chance. 

Guides for the city or neighborhood can be had at all 
hotels, and are preferable to those picked up the street. 
Carriages and cabs can also be ordered at the hotel, but if 
the traveler can trust himself to make a bargain it is bet¬ 
ter to secure them outside, since the house not infrequently 
adds a commission for its services. Besides it is well to 
learn as much as possible of the people you are among, 
and there are no more sharply-defined characters in the 
world than the professional drivers of Irish, Scotch, or 
English cities. 



